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Specially drawn by Fortunino Matama, R.I. 


Great Builders of History 
The Builder of the Jaj Mahal 


Y common consent the most beautiful building in the world is the Taj Mahal 
—the memorial of an undying love and the mark of the genius of its builder— 
the Emperor Shah Jehan. The passing centuries have not impaired its white 


gleaming marble, and it stands to-day in 


Through centuries the Great Builders have 
permanently enriched the world with work of 
beauty and strength. Their work has endured 
through the ages, whereas even empires have 
often decayed and perished. 


And the builders of health have also done work 
of enduring merit. Their mission has been to 
upbuild the health of humanity and increase 
the sum of human happiness. Among such 


health-builders “Ovaltine” deserves and holds 
an honoured place. 


This supreme tonic food beverage is recognised 
all over the world as the best natural means of 


all its pristine loveliness. 


giving and maintaining good health. Prepared 
from malt extract, fresh creamy milk and new- 
laid eggs, it owes its supremacy to the quality 
and proportions of these ingredients as well as 
the scientific process of manufacture. 


“ Ovaltine” is 100 per cent. health-giving and 
energy-creating nourishment. Unlike imitations, 
it does not contain household sugar to give it 
bulk and to cheapen the cost, nor does it contain 
a large percentage of cocoa. 


That is why there is nothing to equal delicious 
“Ovaltine.” Reject substitutes — they are 
definitely not “like ‘Ovaltine.’” 


OVALTINE 


The Supreme Builder of Health 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 
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Charivaria. 





WE understand that the end of the 
world, predicted by Mr. A. E. Ware 
to take place on June 12th, was post- 
poned owing to the weather. 





A male-voice choir is to sing next 
month from five hundred feet below 
ground in Wookey Hole Cave, Somer- 
set. It is thought that they will be 
heard in spite of that. 





The fact that a number of London 
pickpockets are reported to be operat- 
ing in Aberdeen is regarded as further 
evidence of the wave of optimism which 


Page-boys at a big London hotel are 
never allowed to put their hands in 
their pockets. No such restriction is 
placed on the guests. 


By an order of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture shortly to come into effect no- 
body may keep a locust without a 
licence. We have been unable to ascer- 
tain, however, whether the post-offices 
are preparing to cope with a rush for 
locust-licences. ; 





A London police - constable is to 
attempt to swim the Channel next 
month. Using the truncheon-stroke, 
we suppose ? ‘ 





“There ’s nothing like a really first- 


have been reduced. So much for the 
pessimistic predictions that the World 
Economic Conference would accom- 
plish nothing. 





A fire occurred in a Glasgow fire- 
wood factory.. The owner is consoling 
himself with the thought that it was a 
good advertisement anyway. 


A cat strolled into a London police- 
court. What a triumph for the magis- 
trate if he could have said something 
funny enough to make the animal laugh ! 





An ofiice-boy is to receive cighty 
pounds a year. We understand that a 
condition of his engagement is that he 





is believed to be sweep- [~ 
ing the country. 





| 


“Most of our laws,” | 
declares a writer, “are | 
merely petty annoy- | 
ances.” Our judges too | 
are only sent to try us.; 3 





A new dramatist has | 
had his first play passed | 
by the Censor without | 
a word of comment. A} 
very discouraging start. 





x» 
“T am strongly op- 
posed to the use of 
leather belts by men,” 
states a doctor. 
small boys. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


=> 
Soare) 








Castaway (soliloquising). 

















































“THE WORST OF 
NOTHING TO DO AT THE WEEK-ENDS.” 


THIS PLACE 


| shall whistle nothing but 
the very latest tunes. 





| 

| 

| Efforts are to be made 
| to isolate Vitamin D. 
When this vitamin is 
in general use we sup- 
pose we shall have 


A BCD tea-shops. 








A correspondent asks 
what poet he should 
read by the seaside. We 
suggest BROWNING. 





More than two hun- 
dred fire-brigadesin Eng- 
land and Wales have not 
received a single call 
during the past twelve 
months. When will 


IS THERE’S 





According to a historian, Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH smoked nearly as much as 
the average man does to-day. He does 
not mention, however, if he managed 
to get a new cloak with his coupons. 





On reading that passengers on the 
new touring train are requested to put 
their shoes outside their sleeping-com- 
partments every night, we are re- 
minded of the absent-minded traveller 
who opened the carriage-door and 
placed his boots on the foot-board. 





“How can I prevent the fruit falling 
from an apple-tree?” asks a corre- 
spondent. We can only suggest safety- 
pins. ee 

All the European nations are afraid 
if they put down their arms they will 
have to put up their hands. - : 











rate American film drama,” declares an 
enthusiast. Except, of course, another 
first-rate American film drama. 





A canary was found in a London 
train at Southend. It is thought that 
the bird was attempting to run away 
to go on the broadcasting. 





All the loot obtained from a Wembley 
house by a burglar was one fountain- 
pen. It is feared that he may revenge 
himself on society by writing his 
reminiscences. = x 

“Even a penny will bring joy into 
somebody’s life,” declares a rector. 
Has he ever tested his theory on a 
taxi-cab driver ? s 





In consequence of complaints, cater- 
ing- charges: at the Geological Museum 


z —____|loeal councils realise 
the value of advertising ? 





American women are now painting 
pictures on their legs instead of wearing 
stockings. It seems that in future the 
lesson to be learned at mother’s knee 
is going to be illustrated. 





A judge has ruled that no per- 
son can tell another person’s fortune 
with any degree of accuracy. All the 
same, the income-tax authorities try 
very hard. 








‘* Between 700 and 800 persons were pre- 
sent yesterday afternoon at , at tho 
annual memorial service in connection with 
the defeat of the Covenanters in 1666 at 
Rullion Green. . . . Mr. —— conducted a 
united choir, and the singing of the old 
Covenanters’ psalms was most oppres- 
sive.”—Scottish Paper. 


We can hardly:believe it. 
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The Daily Jest; 
ot, Thoughts after looking at a “Picture” Page. 
O Feast of constant Laughter and of Fun, 
Dispelling gloom and dark depression’s vapours! 
The Photographs (my aunt!) of Everyone 
Snapped in the morning and the evening papers! 


All that was fair is common in the sight 
Of the Great Leveller who strips the glamour 
From Norman noses, reading left to right, 
And leaves them bashed in by a blacksmith’s hammer. 


Was this the face that launched the battleship ? 

Were these the eyes that half the town has toasted ¢ 
Little availed the red paint on the lip, 

Little the gold coiffure that Bond Street boasted! 


Princes and potentates and men of pride, 
Openers of splendid fétes and sports arenas, 
The radiant bridegroom and the happy bride— 

All, all emerge as moribund hyenas. 


And none so lowly that he may not think, 
Looking on lords’ and ladies’ mangled features, 
“T may be down and out, but strike me pink 
I don’t look half so bad as all these creatures!” 


No stately delegate from foreign climes, 
No débutante, the loveliest or the smartest, 
Can dodge the Picture Momus of our times, 
The great Democritus, the snapshot artist. 


Statesmen and Churchmen gird them to their tasks 
Saying, “We are but clay, we are but sinners,” 
When they behold at morn the grinning masks 
Got by the flashlight fiend at Jast night’s dinners. 


Only a few, more humble and more wise, 
Knowing the stream of life, its reefs and tideways, 
Turn from the dreadful shot their timorous eyes, 


Present the profile and are slaughtered sideways. Evor. 








The Most Popular Harper. 


WHEN the great king, Brtan Boru (says an ancient 
Celtic manuscript), had defeated, at the suggestion of the 
seven harpers of Clontarf, the numberless swarms of enemies 
who surrounded him, burned their crops, destroyed their 
houses and houghed their cattle, he sat in his hall and pro- 
claimed peace. Behind him strutted the seven harpers of 
Clontarf who had created the will to victory, and before him 
kneeled seven maidens, offering seven onyx goblets brim- 
ming with dark heather-wine. 

“Let there be peace!” ordered Kinc Brian Boru, and his 
warriors clashed their weapons together with enthusiasm. 

“Let it, moreover, be a lasting peace,” continued the king, 
and while the younger warriors were slightly downcast at 
this sentiment, their elders, who had studied that sequence 
of events which scholars have learned to call history, smiled 
covertly at one another as they repeated the previous per- 
formance. 

“To ensure the lasting nature of this peace,” went on the 
king, accepting a goblet of dark heather-wine from the 
fairest of the seven maidens, “we shall impose a crushing 
indemnity on all our enemies ae 

“So please you,” interrupted his oldest warrior, “there 


is not a spoonful of gold-dust left in the domains of your 


enemies. The indemnity was automatically imposed in the 
course of the late operations.” 


ie. 

“We were about to animadvert to that aspect of the 
case,” replied the king. “In any event, suggestions should 
be made through the usual channels. The position as re. | 
gards gold-dust being substantially as was stated a moment 
ago, we have decided that the indemnity shall be paid in | 
kind. Let the harpers harp in honour of that decision.” 

While the harpers were harping their loudest and while 
Kinc Brian Borv was draining a second goblet of heather. 

wine, the oldest warrior was seen to be shaking his head 
doubtfully. 

“So please you,” he said, “in pursuance of general orders 
we destroyed all the crops, cattle and agricultural imple. 
ments during the campaign. Forgive my stupidity, there. 
fore, if I suggest that it is not clear how the indemnity | 
may be paid in kind.” 

‘We shall compel them to pay it,” said the king severely, 
accepting a goblet from the hand of the third maiden. “No 
doubt they will sufier considerable hardships, but that is as | 
it should be. Let the harpers compose an ode on the subject.” | 

“Your Majesty.” exclaimed the fattest, fiercest and most | 
popular harper, “let them be squeezed till the pigs squeak!” | 
And all seven harpers simultaneously began witty odes of | 
the same purport. | 

“Under favour, Your Majesty,” said the oldest warrior, 
when the seven odes had been sung in eatenso, “even the 
fiercest and most popular harper cannot squeeze a non- 
existent pig.” 

“Your Majesty,” bawled the most popular harper, “it is | 
my painful duty to expose this person as a defeatist, whose 
spiritual home is with the enemy.” And the oldest warrior | 
was deprived of the insignia of his rank and expelled with 
every mark of ignominy. 

After some years, the indemnity not having been paid, 
and the people starving, KinG Brian Borv called a con. 
ference, to which were invited the kings of the nations | 
which had been so effectively crushed. The seven maidens | 
no longer proffered goblets of heather-wine, the makers of | 
the same having been so heavily taxed as to render pro- 
duction unprofitable, and the goblets having been pledged 
to a Cornish usurer; but the seven harpers were all there, 
fat, fierce and popular. 

“The indemnity not having been paid,” announced the 
king, “it is hereby remitted. Let the harpers proclaim 
our munificence.” 

“We are the voice of the people,” exclaimed the most 
popular harper, “and we certify that the indemnity could 
never have been paid. No one can squeeze a non-existent 
pig.” And the seven harpers simultaneously commenced 
seven odes praising the generosity of the king and intim- 
ating that a good time was about to be had by all. The 
conference then broke up amid universal jubilation, and 
as the delegates went out they passed the decrepit form 
of the oldest warrior, who was now begging his bread at 
the palace gates. 

“T hope,” said the oldest warrior humbly, “that better 
times are now coming.” 

“They are,” announced the fattest harper grandly. “An | 
ra of forgiveness has set in. Even defeatists will be forgiven 
in the general rejoicing.” 

The oldest warrior looked at him wistfully. 

“Tell me,” he said, “why are you so fat while I starve!” 

The most popular harper contracted one eyelid. 

“A popular harper’s duty,” he said, “is to sing whatever 
songs his hearers seem to want.” 

“Even if they do not contain the truth?” asked the | 
oldest warrior. 

“Truth!” said the popular harper, passing on to his | 
reserved place at the banquet. ‘What has that to do with | 
harping ?” 
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Potatoes. 





| {** Potatoes do not fatten.” 
A Dietetic Expert. 
Whew Cato asked of PLato “Say, 

Of all the things you ’ve eaten, 
Which, in the vegetable way, 

Would you declare unbeaten?” 
With due debate of pro and con, 

We cannot doubt that PLato 
Would, had he known that root, have 

gone 


All out for the potato. 


For bagman and for noble lord 
It has its daily uses; 
[t decorates the kingly board 
And stirs the poor man’s juices; 
Men find it succulent and cheap; 
It grows extremely freely ; 
A single “eye” will give a heap, 
Whether of new or mealy. 


You boil, you roast it, as you please; 
You bake; you mash, or fry it: 

it takes the form of chips with cheese 
Or cocktails (you should try it); 

Indeed, there seems to be no law, 
Given that you've a mind to, 

Why you should not devour one raw; 
Not that I feel inclined to. 





Yet there are some that dread the 
root 
And cast it from the platter ; 
It bears, they urge, an ill repute 
For making people fatter; 
They dare not, if they would indulge, 
Lest dire results should follow, 
And they, plethoric, grow a buige 
Where taste decrees a hollow. 


Rise up, and go it all unchecked! 
Here’s one who takes his Bible 
Oath that the spud, in this respect, 

Is victim of a libel. 
Munch it at meals without a pang: 
Try chips with your Manhattan; 
And lift the glass to him that sang, 
* Potatoes do not fatten.” 
Dum-Dum. 





Letters to an Exile. 





DEAR Roona,—How do dogs think ? 
Very like ourselves, I should guess, but 
more directly, with more concentration. 
Their trouble must be how to convey 
their thoughts, or reproaches, to us: 
and [I have just heard of a very novel 
method. In fact, I was introduced to 
the hero of the story, a Dandie Din- 
mont, known usually as Mr. Dinmont. 











Having, to his profound discontent, 
been shut out of his mistress’s bed- 
room, he hit upon a very curious way 
of letting her know that he resented 
such treatment and would like the 
whole matter reopened and_ properly 
considered. He went in the dead of 
night to one of the garden-beds which 
a hedgehog was known to frequent, 
secured the hedgehog, carried it up 
two flights of stairs (with, I am sure. 
acute discomfort) and laid it, with 
sufficient noise to awaken the occupant, 
at the so desired door. He then re- 
treated into exile again. 

Now what exactly was in his mind! 
Why didn’t he merely come up and 





scratch and clamour? Why didn't he | 


stay long enough to see what happened 


to his confederate? Above all, why did | 


he say it with hedgehogs ? 


Intensely feminine as you always 
are, you have, I know from having | 


seen matches with you, some interest in 
cricket and rarely ask your companion 
why those two lonely men in white 
overcoats don’t ever go in to bat. 
{ doubt if you have gone very deeply 
into the body-line dispute. Nor should 
vou. I mention it now merely for the 
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opportunity of saying that the best 
official unambiguous prose I have read 
for a long, long time seems to be written 
in the Committee Room at Lord’s, and 
to relate a passage from a private letter 
sent in 1811 by Lieut.-Col. FREDERICK 
PonsonBYy, who was then in Cadiz, to 
his mother, Lady Bessporoven. “I 
charged,” he wrote, “ with the Cavalry 
and got a blow on the head and another 
on the arm. When I say I was hit | 
tell you the simple fact, for I have 
often suffered more in a cricket-match 
than upon this occasion: a large pair 
of whiskers saved any part of my face 
from a scar.” It would indeed be a 
terrible thing if Larwoop were bring- 
ing back whiskers. 


Into my hands, innocent as a new- 
born babe’s of the mysteries of hops 
and hop-factoring, has come a letter 
from Czecho-Slovakia, in which a com- 
mercial gentleman at Saaz, where, it 
seems, hops freely grow, urges upon 
his correspondent, a Scottish brewer, 
his claims as an intermediary. It is 
another of those documents which 
prove that an imperfect knowledge of 
a language can produce a deeper effect 
of persuasiveness than any polished 
native rhetoric could do. 

“Tt is difficult [he says] even for 
the specialiste to protect himself 
against falses and tendencious news, 
especially fro abroad the observa- 
tion of market is not easy. That is 
the reason, why you will fin your 
advantage, if you have on the place 
a person to whom you may show 
great confidence, a person which 
knows the market and all its finesses, 
which possesses the indispensable 
references to hop-farmers, hop- 
brokers and to the exchange, so that 
he may act in the right moment and 
that he may secure you your sale to 
the lowest price. 

Does it matter, at these great 
savings you may have by such a 
collaborator, that you pay a small 
commission ¢ 

It does not matter ! 

Use my negociatery-office! You 
will find me as a man you need at the 
confounded situation in the country 
of Saaz.” 


Letter-writing has, I know, fallen 
into disrepute and probably will never 
come back, its enemies being the decay 
of manners and the convenience of the 
telephone. But there are occasions 
when it is very unwise not to take the 
pen in hand, even for the briefest mes- 
sage, and I have just heard of one; and 
if you are interested in any young 
schoolboy, listen carefully to the follow- 
ing true and tragic story and lay the 
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THE FOURTH. 








facts before him. There recently died 
in London an elderly merchant of 
great wealth who, it was always under- 
stood, was making a favourite grand- 
son his principal heir. When, however, 
his will was read, it was found that 
this boy had been left only a small 
legacy. His mother, naturally much 
upset, asked the lawyer what was the 
reason. 

“7 ’m sorry,” he replied. “I did all 
i could to prevent the alteration, but 
your father couldn’t forget or forgive 
the fact that your boy didn’t write to 


thank him for his last Christmas 


present.” 


That old rapid way of describing an 
author by finding a foreign correlative 
for him—such as the Canadian Kipling, 
the Hungarian Dickens, the English 
Anatole France—seems to be rather in 
disuse. But I have just come across 
a recent example. I find from an 
American pamphlet that there is a 
Scandinavian writer named Larry 
Kyost1, who is known as the Finnish 
Dunsany. Yours, bee. Ee 
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How to Succeed 
At Exploring. 





No one can be more surprised than 
myself to see such an extraordinary 
title at the head of this article. It had 
been my intention to-day to overwhelm 
you with technicalities about electrical 
engineering, but at the critical moment 
the mind wandered or the pen slipped 
(I know not which) and another golden 
opportunity has gone gurgling down 
the drain. To score out what has been 
written and start again would be at 
once a confession of weakness and a 
waste of paper; one has to face the 
facts and acknowledge that ‘‘some- 
thing irremediable,” as that old ass 
TuvucyDires would put it, has hap- 
pened. 
you, while I review the arid subject 
thus rudely forced upon me, and en- 
deavour, by this way and that dividing 
the swift mind, to discover in it some 
matter worthy of comment. 

It was just after my return from 
Tibet (in case you should think, in 
your impetuous way, that exploring is 
an occupation about which I know 


Bear with me then, I beg of 


nothing), where I was twice wounded 
by a yak and only narrowly escaped 
being bored to death by a llama, that 
I finally decided to give up the wan- 
derer’s life and settle down to woo the 
arts in some quict corner of the lovely 
English countryside. When one has 
traversed the forests of South America 
from end to end, fought one’s way 
alone to the very heart of Central 
Equatorial Africa—it was at Mjujube 
that I strangled my first rhinoceros 

and twice (owing to compass trouble) 
planted the British flag on the highest 
peak in the Antarctic, one has a right, 
[ think, to seek peace and rest in some 
quiet corner of our lovely—well, say 
3uckinghamshire. And, after all, home 
is the best place. I have looked out at 
sunset over the towering ridges of the 
Goobli Mountains; I have stood at 
dawn beside the crimson waters of Lake 
Bong; I have watched the moon rise 


behind the bald head of the Baleb of 


Tum and plucked a silver hair (in the 


spring of 1904) from the beard of 


Klundah Jah, High Priest of Tong, 
but I have never seen anything more 
beautiful than an English lane in June, 
when the honeysuckle is out and all 


the air is laden with the sweet rich 


scent of cow-parsley. Often as I lay 
awake on some lonely peak in the 
Andes or combed the mosquitoes out 








of my hair in the deadly marshes of 


Kamboola, my heart cried out for 
home and honeysuckle, and my soul 
was sick for the smell of cow-parsley 
on a summer evening. 

However, all this is leading us no- 
where. 

To some, the problem of how to start 
being an explorer may seem to present 
well-nigh insoluble difficulties, but any- 
one who has read the right type of 
book will know what to do. You must 
discover, by chance or from the news- 
papers, when an expedition is about to 
set off for one of the darker hinterlands 
and arrange to burst in upon. the 
members of the party as they sit in 
Sir Edward’s dining-room discussing 
the final details. 

“Tam coming with you!” you cry. 

“Ridiculous!” says Sir Edward, 
rising to his feet and glaring at the 
unwelcome intruder. 

* You have no kit,” says Lionel kdge- 
worth, noted outspanner and author of 
Up the Amazon with Blenkinsop. 





—— 
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“You would die of psittacosis in a 
week!” roars the Doctor, breathing 
heavily down his stethoscope. 

“Tam young and strong, I have been 
inoculated sixteen times, and my mos- 
quito-net and wading-boots are in the 
hall,” is your spirited reply. 

“Well, well, the boy is keen enough, 
to be sure,” exclaims the Doctor in a 
milder tone. ““Why not give him a 
chance, Sir Edward!” 

And the thing is done. 

Later on, when the time comes for 
you to organise an expedition on your 
own, your first care must be to make 
a list of the stores you propose to take 
with you. Such a list is an absolute 
essential, for no travel-book is com- 
plete without it, and if you don’t in- 
tend to write an account of your experi- 
ences when you return, what is the 
point of going? Perhaps an extract 
from Appendix I. of my Mombasa 
Memories may prove useful as a guide. 


Stores landed at Uruburu, May 3rd, 
1906 :— 

4 tons bully-beef 

2 mosquito-nets 

1 butterfly ditto. 

6 Remingtons 

2 pr. socks 

50,000 rounds ammunition 

1 billy (for tea) 

2 nannies (for milk) 

40 cases brass rods (for barter) 

2 doz. bots. whisky in case 

] spare pair braces (also in case), 
etc., ete. 


bearers, under the command of a faith- 
ful headman. The duties of a headman 
are manifold and arduous. He must 
keep the daily quota of desertions 
within reasonable limits, he must sniff 
the air from time to time and say, 
“White man pass this way three four 
days ago, Baas,” and he must be pre- 
pared to throw himself in front of the 
maddened elephant every time your 
rifle jams. I shall never forget how my 
own faithful headman, Charlie (spelt 
Tehali), saved my life in Bechuanaland 
many years ago. I was trailing a 
wounded sjambok at the time, when 
without any warning an enormous lion, 
with a black mane and yellow teeth, 
sprang out at me from the scrub. 
Taking rapid aim I shot him through 
the appendix with my elephant-gun, 
but he came straight on, giving me no 
time to re-load or draw my cutlass. 
I had given myself up for lost when 
suddenly Tchali, appearing in the nick 
of time from a pineapple-tree, hurled 
his baffi* straight at my pursuer and 
stretched him lifeless on the ground. 


To carry all this you need a train of 








* A kind of light wooden club. 





“THE 
MATHEMATICS AT St. ADOLPHUS.” 


DOCTOR WON'T HURT MY ANGEL. 








REMEMBER YOU’RE HEAD BOY IN 








“Desperate predicaments call for 
desperate remedies, Baas,” was all the 
brave fellow said in his quaint broken 
English when I tried to thank him. 

I have been able to give only the 
barest outline of what took place—the 
full story would make a chapter in 
itself (and has indeed already done so 
in one of my books)—but enough has 
been said, I hope, to indicate the sort 
of perils to which an explorer may be 
exposed and the qualities necessary to 
meet them. Courage, determination, 
self-reliance, resource, coolness in the 
face of danger, and perseverance under 
discouragement—these you must have, 
and, above all, intrepidity. An ex- 
plorer who cannot be described as in- 
trepid is a disgrace to the brotherhood 
and unworthy of even a paragraph in 
the newspapers. I would speak at 
length on this important subject but 
modesty forbids. 

As to the choice of an objective, I 
should advise the Amazon every time. 


Nowhere else is there such scope for 
vivid descriptive writing: ‘Overhead 
the dank tropical vegetation, lacing 
and interlacing itself in a myriad fan- 
tastic patterns, formed a canopy 
against the sun’s fierce rays, while 
ahead of us the impenetrable, green 
forest-walls seemed to close in upon 
the river as it wound on and on into 
the Unknown. It was the noontide 





hush... .” You can go on like 
that for hours, especially as so little 
is known about the Amazonian forests 
that almost any statement will be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. But, 
of course, the light is bad for photo- 
graphy. 

If you happen to be a woman and 
care for that kind of thing, you had 
better buy a burnous and go and ex- 
plore the Arabs. But if we should 
chance to meet on your return, do 
please let me go on _ pronouncing 
“sheikh” in my own sweet way. It is 
a little thing to ask. H. F. E. 
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“My prar, I’VE MANAGED TO BAG A CONFERENCE-MAN FOR 


“ THRILLING! 
“No; ONE OF 


WuatT IS HE? 
THE 


” 


A MINISTER? 





MY GARDEN-PARTY.” 


SECOND SECRETARIES’ ASSISTANT SECRETARIES.” 








Misleading Cases. 





THE Human Hen. 


Mr. Albert Haddock surrendered to 
his bail at Marlborough Street to-day. 


Mr. Slit, for the prosecution, said: 
“The police, Sir, are anxious that the 
accused in this case shall be severely 
dealt with; but they are not certain 
what for. It is not the first time that 
Mr. Haddock has hampered the police 
by behaving in a manner obviously 
undesirable but difficult to classify. On 
the fourteenth, Sir, he was detained 
by Constable Boot in Piccadilly and 
taken to Vine Street Station, and he 
is now charged with 

(a) Assault: 

(6) Committing or being a public 

nuisance : 

(c) Conduct calculated to cause a 

breach of the King’s peace: 

(dq) Causing an obstruction: 

(e) Attempt to do bodily harm; 

(f) Offensive and insulting 

haviour: 

(q) Threatening words and gestures: 


be- 


and if none of these charges should 


succeed the Bench will be asked to 
make an order under the Lunacy Act. 

“The accused is a very fast runner: 
and on the afternoon of the fourteenth, 
at a time when both the street and 
the pavement were crowded, he was 
seen running at a great pace along the 
pavement—— 

The Magistrate. Was there any col- 
lision with other foot-passengers / 

Mr. Slit. No, Sir, no actual collision 
or injury. 

The Magistrate. Then there is no 
battery. 

Mr. Slit. No, Sir: but, as you know, 
there may be an assault without 
battery, indeed without actual touch- 
ing. I should tell the Court that 
the accused was very oddly equipped. 
He wore running-shorts and rubber 
shoes, and attached to a belt round his 
middle was a large motor-horn having 
an exceptionally raucous and intimi- 
dating note. As he bounded along the 
pavement, darting nimbly between one 
pedestrian and another, he constantly 
sounded this horn and shouted, ‘‘ Look 
out, I’m coming!” and even, on one 
oceasion, “If you don’t look out you 
will be hurt!”” Warned or alarmed by 





these sounds, a great many persons did | 


jump out of the way or change their 
course to let the accused go by; and one 
or two elderly persons, persuaded by 
the sound of a motor-horn behind them 
that a motor-car had strayed on to the 
pavement, ran in alarm to one side with 
a precipitancy by no means beneficial 
to tired hearts and aged nervous 
systems. On these facts we ask fora 
conviction. Call Constable Boot. 

Constable Boot, giving evidence of 
arrest, said: ** Accused, when taken into 
custody, said, *I am training pedes- 
trians.. A crowd having collected and 
which adopted a menacing attitude, I 
then took accused into custody for his 
own safety.” 

Cross-examined. For his own safety! 
You did not see him endanger the lives 
or limbs of others ? 

Witness. No, Sir. He dodged in and 
out like. 


Haddock, in the box, asked leave to 
make a statement. He said: “Speed is 
the goods, your worship. Speed is nuts. 
Speed wins the knighthoods. Speed 
excites the sub-editors. Speed is a front- 
page story. Speed——” 
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The 
about ? 

Witness. I was saying, your worship. 
that rapid movement from place to 
place was one of the blessings, triumphs 
and essentials of modern civilisation. 
There is no old-fashioned speed-limit 
on the roads or pavements. We may 
drive our motor-cars as fast as we think 
fit, provided that we hit nothing and 
nobody. I was merely behaving like a 
motor-car. 

The Magistrate. 
officer. 

Witness (continuing). All the motor- 
cars are going faster. But some go 
faster than others. And when a faster 
one overtakes a slow one it makes a 
rude and unpleasant noise to tell the 


Magistrate. What is all this 


Send for the medical 


a very mobile and flexible neck and an 
eve on each side of the head, so that she 
can look right and look left at the same 
time. By continual slight movements 
of the neck she becomes aware of motor- 
cars approaching noiselessly behind 
her; she has exceptional agility and a 
power of instant acceleration in emer- 
gency. In short, the perfect pedestrian. 
Owing to the difference in natural ad- 
vantages, it may be some time before 
we produce the human hen, but we are 
advancing. 

The trouble is, your worship, that the 
training is not continuous. The pave- 
ments have not kept pace with the 
roads. On the roads the race is to the 
swiftest; but on the pavements there 
is neither swift nor slow. The man who 


Besides, I have a great many appoint. 
ments; and my appointments are more 
important than other men’s. Why | 
should I be held up on a crowded pave. 
ment by a lot of slow-moving old trouts 
who are not in a hurry and couldn't 
hurry if they were ? 

1 found, your worship, that when | 
leaped and bounded through a crowd 
without giving audible warning | 
jostled the old trouts, and sometimes 
knocked them down; and the old trouts | 
naturally resented it. But now that I | 
blow my little horn they scuttle out of | 
the way and are perfectly safe. And | 
they are kept in good training for the 
roads, or would be if all the fast men | 
behaved as I do. So what all the fuss is | 
about is frankly baffling, dear old wor- 





other to get out of the 
way—— 

The Magistrate. To 
give warning of its ap- 
proach. 

Witness. As you will. 
And if a fast motor-car 
sees a man, woman or 
child, a nursemaid with 
a perambulator, a dog 
or a hen in its path, it 
makes a loud, rude and 
alarming noise to tell 
the man, woman, child, 
nursemaid, dog or hen 
to get out of the way. 
The old woman, child, 
nursemaid, dog or hen 
are then expected to 
proceed to a place of 
safety as quickly as pos- 
sible. Many motorists 
expect them to break 
into a run; and in prac- 
tice most of them do 
break into a run. No- 
body thinks that this is 


PRACTISE 





* Coo-EE, 
DRIVING 
HOLIDAY IN FRANCE.” 








a 


ship, or warship, as the 
case may be. 


The Magistrate. We | 
shallremand the accused 
for examination as to his 
mental condition: but 
unless the medical re- 
port recommends his | 
detention I do not think | 
that there is any case | 
here for the Court to | 
determine. | 

The accused has not 
committed an assault: 
or, if he has, then every 
motorist who blows his 
horn commitsan assault, 
Nor has he attempted 
to do bodily harm; in- 
deed he has taken special 
measures to avoid it. He 
has not caused an ob- 








; struction, except i 
DARLING ! I’M JUST GOING TO TAKE THE CAR OUT ‘TO a sg awe 
ON THE RIGHT-HAND SIDE OF THE ROAD, FOR OUR sense that his arrest at- | 


tracted a crowd; but the 
constable is to blame for 





bad manners or in any way remark- 
able. I was merely behaving like a 
motor-car—— 

The Magistrate. But—— 

Witness. The result is, your worship, 
that men, women and children are be- 
coming more and more expert in getting 
out of the way, though the hen still does 
it best. And the policy of the Govern- 


ment is not to reduce the speed of 


motor-cars (for that would be fantastic 


and fatal), but to increase the speed of 


pedestrians. It is hoped to educate the 
pedestrian to such a degree of alertness 
and alacrity that he will at last approx- 
imate to the hen. The hen, your wor- 
ship—— Your worship, I wish to call 
a small middle-aged hen to give evi- 
dence—— 

The Magistrate (kindly). Very well, 
Mr. Haddock. The doctor will be here 
soon, and he will bring you a hen. 

Witness. The hen, your worship, 


1 
as 





can run fast has to plod along at the 
same dull pace as a crowd of people 
who run more slowly or who cannot 
run at all. There is here, therefore, a 
vast waste of energy and _ potential 
speed ; and speed, as I have said, being 
the goods, this must be a bad thing. 
Besides, the dreamy pedestrian who 
has just had a good shake-up crossing 
the road is able, when he reaches the 
pavement, to fall back into his former 
condition of reverie or stupor and amble 
along quietly at his own sweet will. 
Every step he takes on the pavement 
is a hold-up in his education, a step 
away from the human hen. 
Accordingly, your worship, I was be- 
having like a motor-car. Though I do 
not possess a motor-car I have an itch 
for speed. I love to bound and leap 
along, delighting in my strength and 
swiftness and anxious to show other 
men that [can run faster than they can. 


that, not he. So far from causing an 
obstruction he made the centre of the | 
pavement clearer for the faster-moving 
walkers. A fast car which causes a slow 
one to draw in to the side of the road 
does not cause an obstruction; nor, | 
in the absence of offensive words or 
gestures, would its driver be charged 
with conduct conducive to a breach of | 
the peace. 

The sounding of the horn is not a 
threat but a warning, benevolent and 
not offensive in intention and _ sanc- 
tioned by the law. Indeed a man who 
saw that he might injure another and 
deliberately refrained from warning 
him would be a monster and doubly 
answerable at law if he did cause injury. 
And, though the sound be unmusical 
and harsh, the use of a single horn in 
Piccadilly at « busy hour can hardly be 
accounted a Common Law _ nuisance 
when three or four hundred similar 
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horns are .in full blast a few 
away. 

The conduct of the accused was ad- 
mittedly unusual; but novelty of be- 
haviour is not necessarily a crime, 
though it may be evidence of imbecility. 
The progress of the first motor-car 
down Piccadilly was, without doubt, 
as startling and alarming to many 
as the proceedings of the accused now 
appear on the Piccadilly pavement. 

It seemed, not very long ago, a 
monstrous thing that a man should 
bring a swiftly-moving machine upon 
the highway—a machine that roared 
like a dragon at those who stood in its 
path, a machine that claimed a superior 
status to the walking citizen by virtue 
simply of its speed and stre ngth. For 
this looked like the discredited doctrine 
that Might is Right. Yet this once 
monstrous thing is now an accepted 
and normal part of our lives. And if 
we allow extraordinary behaviour to 
become normal on the roads we must 
expect it in the end to leap over the 
narrow frontier of the gutter and be- 
come normal on the pavements. As 
the accused has said, there is no speed- 
limit on the pavements, and, provided 
he does no damage or wrong, presum- 
ably a man may move as fast as he 
likes. 

1 have no doubt that as the delicious 
benefits of speed and noise become 
more and more appreciated we shall 
sweep away the old-fashioned and hap- 
hazard habits of the pedestrian popula- 
tion. Every walker will be required to 
carry lights and a horn and proceed as 
fast as he can upon the particular foot- 
track which is allotted to him, accord- 
ing to his capacity and speed. This 
cannot fail to improve the character 
of the nation and assist the officers of 
justice; for slow walking leads to 
sauntering, and sauntering to loitering, 
and from loitering the step is short to 
loitering with intent to commit a 
felony. 

It is true, however, that we have not 
yet arrived at that degree of civilisa- 
tion; and meanwhile it may be that Mr. 
Haddock, like other pioneers, will have 
to be put away in a home. Remanded. 
A. P. H. 


Things Which Might Have Been 
Less Queerly Expressed. 

“The Park Board . . . will merely seek 
the repeal of the ancient by-law which re- 
quires swim suits to extend from knee to neck 
and leave the rest in the hands of the police.” 

Vancouver Paper. 


yards 














“For Sale—to a kind master, full-grown 
domesticated tigress, goes daily walk untied 
and eats flesh from the hand.” 

Advt. in Indian Paper. 
She can eat it from somebody else’s, 
say we. 
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MacTavish. 


“'THEM’S TRE SHELLS 
FOURPENCE APIECE FOR IN LONDON.” 








The Elephant and the Ant. 


[In local circles it has become usual to 
remind anyone suffering from swelled head 
of the following fable.] 





In Rhodesia, far away, 
Is a ridge, 
And below it is a river 
And a bridge. 
There animals abound, 
And insects buzz around 
Which range from the mosquito 
To the midge. 


Across this bridge one day 
Walked an ant, 



































AH WAS CHARGED 


And next him went an aged 


Said the ant unto his friend, 

“ By Jove, that bridge did bend 

When you and I walked on it.” 
What an ant! 








“Ganpurs Fast Over.” 


Has Larwoop heard about this? 





“Charlie Elliott, the English jockey who 
now rides mainly across the Channel, — 
day won the French Derby.’ 


Most. of these rubber sea-horses shy at 
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“How TAME THAT ROBIN IS, WILLIAMS!” 


“THAT ’E IS, LADY. WHy, IF 


I STANDS QUITE STILL FOR 


A QUARTER-OF-AN-HOUR OR 





SO ’"E PERCHES ON ME MOWER,” 

















Songs of a Sub-Man. 


Vil.—I Had a Haddock 





T viap a haddock. 
A young he-haddock : 


His mother was from Harwich and his sire was Dutch. 


I loved that haddock, 

He was indeed a haddock! 

I never knew a haddock 
That I loved so much. 


I had a haddock; 
I kept him in the paddock— 


I thought he might mistake it for the wide green sea. 


But, oh, my paddock 

Proved utterly madequ- 

ate even for a haddock 
As obtuse as he. 


I had a haddock ; 
I called him Major Craddock, 
After Major Craddock of “The Myrtles,” Kew. 
My poor haddock 
Was more like Major Craddock 
Than any other haddock 
That I ever knew. 


[ took my haddock 
To call on Major Craddock: 


I thought it would amuse him, and the two might chat: 


But Major Craddock 
Objected to my haddock: 


He didn’t like a haddock 
With a face like that. 


L had a haddock : 
I kept him in the paddock; 
l used to see him gasping in the noonday sun. 
Ah, poor haddock! 
It was indeed a sad oc- 
cupation for a haddock 
With a sense of fun. 


To help my haddock 
I tried to flood the paddock ; 
1 did it with a hosepipe, but it burst one night. 
When next my haddock 
Proceeded to the paddock 
He fell into the water 
And was drowned outright. 


I had a haddock, 
A single-hearted haddock ; 
| loved my haddock as I loved my life; 
sut IT lost my haddock— 
I lost him in the paddock; 
And I mourned my haddock 
as i would my wife. 


I had a haddock; 
[ also had a paddock: 
But nothing is enduring in this vale of woes. 
[ lost my haddock, 
I spoilt my pretty paddock, 
{ vexed Major Craddock 
And I burst my hose. 
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NEW TACTICS NEEDED. 


LANCASHIRE CHAMPION (bewildered). “I TAUGHT THIS FELLOW EVERYTHING HE KNOWS 
ABOUT THE GAME, AND NOW HIS SERVICE IS TOO MUCH FOR ME.” 
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| 
| Essence of Parliament. 
| 


Monday, June 19th.—It is a moot 
| point whether Chinese pirates follow 
the precept— 

* Pour, oh pour the pirate sherry; 
Vill. ch fill the pirate glass; 

And, to make them more than merry, 

Let the pirate bumper pass.” 

But doubtless they have Celestial 
methods of celebrating a good haul. 
That may come at any moment now 
that, as Mr. EpEN informed Mr. An- 
STRUTHER-GRAY, negotiations are again 
proceeding for the release of the kid- 
napped British officers of 
the SS. Newchang. 

“Cannot the right hon. 
and gallant gentleman take 
more drastic steps to safe- 
| guard Britishagriculture ?” 
asked Mr. PERKINS on 
wringing from the MINIs- 
| TER OF AGRICULTURE the 
information that the aver- 
| age price of fat lambs dur- 
| ingthe week ending June 14 
was 103d. per |b. as com- 
pared with 103d per tb. 
compared with the same 
week last year. “Surely 
that is not a very vigorous 
reduction, replied Major 
ELLIOT, who, however, can 
hardly expect Mr. Prr- 
KINS, When he “pipes a 
| song about a lamb,’ to pipe 

it, like WittiaM BLAKe, 
| “with merry cheer.” 

How many London lis- 
teners-in know that those 
savage noises which they 
have fondly imagined to be 
Berlin calling are merely 
“interference with wireless 
reception caused by tram- 
way and _ trolley-omnibus 
| services”? Sir KinasLey 
Woop assured Mr. Hotrorp Knicut 
that he was aware of the interference, 
which could only be cured at the source. 
In Nottingham, which Mr. Kyicur 
apparently had in mind, a very small 
expenditure would meet the difficulty. 

Possibly, but in the meanwhile a 
good deal could be done by devoting 
the period when traftic is heaviest to 
a lecture on Dravidian folk-music. 

Mr. Logan urged the First Com- 
MISSIONER OF Works to reconsider his 
decision to stop the privilege, long en- 
joyed by the staff of his Department, 
| of attending funerals on full pay. Mr. 
| OrmsBy-Gore resisted the plea on the 
ground that his Departmént in this 
| matter must be brought into line with 
other Departments. Mr. Locan pointed 
out that the privilege only amounted 


Se 


to a matter of thirty days’ pay a year 
among 2,500 employees, which, if true. 
seems to suggest that the Office of 
Works’ staff is either very replete with 
rude health or very deficient in elemen- 
tary resource. 

A Finance Bill has lost all its thrills 
by the time it reaches the Report stage. 
The House knows that any further 
Amendments to be moved will be 
offered in a spirit of protest rather than 
of expectation. 

On this occasion, however, Mr. 
Hore-BeEvisHa had a few crumbs of 
comfort for the afflicted in the shape 
of an Amendment carrying out the 
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THE CHAMPION OF LONDON. 
Lorp ConWAY ENTERS THE LISTS IN DEFENCE 
AND. BEAUTY. 


CHANCELLOR'S undertaking to relieve 
coastwise shipping from the duty on 
heavy oil fuel. The relief is not con- 
fined to British ships, possibly be- 
cause the Treasury are aware of Lord 
APsLEY’s definition of a British ship 
as “an old Greek steamer, originally 
constructed in Japan, purchased by 
Amsterdam Jews with capital from 


New York and manned by a crew of 


Finns.” 


Another to benefit was the maker of 


British compounded spirits, the M1n- 
ISTER accepting an Amendment giving 


him equal right with the foreigner of 


storing his liquors in bond. Mr. Hore- 
Bewisua stated rather surprisingly 
that the removal of this anomaly 
would cost eighty thousand pounds. 
It would seem that the usual British 


Or 


spirits, compounded of optimism and 
fortitude in equal parts, are not the 
cenlv ones. 

Still other beneficiaries of these pro- 
ceedings were the winners of prizes 
abroad “for distinction in Art, Litera- 
ture, Science or Sport, or as a record 
of meritorious achievement,” whose 
trophies will hereafter be exempt from 
Customs duty. 

iver 1910 the off-licence- 
holder has been debarred from selling 
spirits by the half-bottle. The liquor 
that the wicked grocer purveys, as 
Mr. CHESTERTON assures us, “to be 
snatched by duchesses and drunk in 
dressing-rooms,” must be 
snatched to some purpose 
or not at all. But now 
all that is to be changed. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the 
National Consultative 
Council of the Retail 
Liquor Trade had informed 
him that they did not ob- 
S--- ject to parting with their 

half-bottle monopoly, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel App- 
LIN'S new clause would 
therefore be accepted. 

An attempt to persuade 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER to reconsider 
his determination to tax 
heavy hydrocarbon oilspro- 
duced a lively debate, hon- 
ours being divided equally 
between the pro-coalers 
and the pro-oilers. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN admitted 
that there was much to be 
said on both sides, but de- 
clined to part with a much- 
needed two million pounds 
a year. 


since 



















Tuesday, June 20th.— | 


With Conferences meeting, 
or preparing to meet, in twos 
and threes in every street 
and discussing, if not with heat, at least 
with some perplexity, their various 
opinions, Parliament can hardly be 
blamed for feeling that its nose—one 
almost said ‘its noise ’’—is out of joint. 

Perhaps one should say the House of 
Commons, not Parliament, for the Upper 
Chamber, whose poise is definitely 
Olympian, remains unmoved by any- 
thing less important than dinner-time. 

To-day it passed the Third Reading 
of the Adelphi Estates Bill, but not 
until Lord Conway had made an im- 
passioned plea for the retention of 
“one of the great beauties of London.” 
His description of the spot as “one of 
the great assets of London” savoured 
somewhat of sentiment since, apart 
from housing the Savage Club, J. M. 
Barriz, BERNARD SHAW (formerly) 


Homie 
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and the International Federation of 


Christian Policemen and from its con- 
venience as a parking-place, London 


cannot really be said to be aware of 


Adelphi Terrace at all. 

The task of ‘debunking ”’ it from the 
historic point of view was discharged 
by Lord SToNEHAVEN, who pointed 
out that about sixty years ago the 
Terrace was so completely renovated 
that the brothers ApamM would never 
recognise it again. However, the fact 
that the Select Committee had found 
all the objections to the Bill without 
merit was, as Lord OnsLow pointed 
out, the deciding factor in the case, and 
Lord Conway could only muster the 
support of Lord Dicktnson, who be- 
lieves that any open space in London, 
whether pre-Adamite or post-War, 
ought to be kept that way. 

In the Commons the SECRETARY OF 
THE OVERSEAS TRADE DEPARTMENT 
was able to reveal, in answer to Mr. 
Rosinson and others, the gratifying 
information that 646 new factories em- 
ploying more than twenty-five persons 
each had been established in the 
country in the year 1932. Another 166 
factories had enlarged their capacity 
to the extent of twenty-five or more 
additional employees during the same 
period, and 355 others had closed down. 

In an answer to Captain CUNNING- 
HAM-ReEtD, Sir G. Bowyer provided 
the interesting information that the 
shilling is the coin of lowest denomina- 
tion in use in the Solomon Islands 
Protectorate. Itsoundsan ideal 
spot for an Aberdeen man. 

The cohorts of Co-operation 
were bound to have a last inn: 
ings on the Report stage of the 
Finance Bill, and as equally 
bound to waste their sourness 
on the desert air. Mr. Tom 
WILLIAMS, in more than usually 
knell-like tones, opened the 
fray, generously offering the 
Government an opportunity of 
saving the harassed PRIME 
MINISTER from himself by ac- 
cepting an Amendment exempt- 
ing from taxation any 
operative profit or surplus 
specifically assigned to a divi- 
dend or equalisation account. 

Mr. Hore-BeEvisua said that 
would put the Co-ops. in a 
privileged position, whereas the 
Government was determined to 
treat them, from the point 
of view of income-tax, exactly like 
any other trading company. Mr. H. 
JOHNSTONE from the Liberal benches 
supported the Amendment, urging 
that money put into an equalisation 
fund to become a part of some future 
“divi.” could not be differentiated 


Co- 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND Mr. 


from the “ divi.” itself. His argument 
did not move Mr. Hort-BEtisua, and 
the sunshine of untaxed profits faded 
for ever from the Co-operative sky. 
Wednesday, June 21st.—Lord Arn- 
OLD called attention to “the failure of 
the Tariff policy of His Majesty’s 





“THE 


BODING RAVEN.” 
* And with hoarse croakings warned us of 


our fate.” 
ilies Lorp ARNOLD. 


Government.” Lord ELIBANK observed 
that Lord ARNOLD had made the speech 
before. This was a polite understate- 
ment. Lord ARNOLD’s dismal tariff 
speech has been made so often that 
several other peers besides Lord ARNOLD 
must now know it by heart. A certain 
amount of support was forthcoming 


M7 & 
WS CYL Ww ES 
4 ey i 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


from Lords SANDERSON and PonsonBy, 
but Lord REaprc pertinently pointed 
out that it was no longer possible to 
discuss tariffs apart from currency, 


exchange restrictions and so on, and 
Lord MeLcuet? declared that it was 
far too soon for anybody to say whether 






Hore-BE.IsnHa. 


tariffs had failed or not. For the Gov. 
ernment Lord STANHOPE replied that 
at any rate tariffs had lowered our ad. 
verse trade balance by £120,600,000 
between 1931 and 1932. 

Inthe Commons the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs took the 
opportunity afforded by a question | 
from Colonel WEpGwoop to say that 
Dr. DoLuFuss had the sympathy of the 
Government and people of this coun- 
try in his efforts to “maintain the 
authority and independence of the Aus. 
trian State.” 

Ever since the General Election, 
when the Socialists suffered, or allege 
that they suffered, from the statement | 
of Lord SNOWDEN and others that, they 
had borrowed the Post Office Savings | 
money for the purpose of paying doles, 
they have burned to catch their | 
successors doing the same thing. Ru. | 
mour having got about that the P.O. | 
Savings money had been used to | 
finance the Exchange Equalisation | 
account a question was promptly | 
put down. Mr. Hore-BE.isua, how. | 
ever, could give Mr. Tom WILLIAMs no | 
satisfaction. Treasury Bills, he said, had 
been issued for the extra £200,000,000 
voted to the E.E.A. and handed over 
to the Account, which had then re- 
ceived—on paper—the money from | 
the Treasury and as promptly had lent 
it back to the Treasury for a period 
of ninety days. No money hed been 
borrowed from the Post Office Savings 
Account for this purpose. On the con- 
trary, it was the National Gov- 
ernment’s business to put an 
end to the ‘unsound system” 
which had in the past resulted 
in £100,000,000 of P.O. Sayv- | 
ings money being borrowed to 
finance unemployment pay- | 
ments. 

Sir HERBERT SAMUEL asked 
if the transaction had been in 
_fact-a>paper-one. “Mr. Hore- 
BELISHA intimated that it had! 
been, but of: course the E. E.' 
Account would sell the Treasury: 
Bills if it wanted money for thre: 
purchase of Devisen or gold. 
Mr. Tom WILLIAMS; all unaware 
that Devisen are merely bills of 
exchange with (as his friend 
Mr. Jack JONES would put it) 
German knobs on, threatened 
to raise the matter on adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. MANDER having intro- 
duced a Bill to authorise Governments 
to prohibit foreign imports as part of 
an international sanction under the 
League of Nations, the House settled 
down to a busy evening with the 
Unemployment Insurance (Expiring 
Enactments) Bill. 
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Round the Town. 


Ir takes all sorts to make a traffic- 
block. I hear that the automatic 
signals in Piccadilly and elsewhere are 
giving real concern to people of sensi- 
bility. As Lady Ragoo de Vo remarked 
when she ran into the back of my car 
by Fortnum’s, it is the clash of the red 
and yellow lights which shocks estheti- 
cally. 

Lady Ragoo told me that her parrot 
Zoé has not been the same bird since 
the traffic signals were introduced. 
Zoé always rides as a mascot on the 
radiator of Lady Ragoo’s car, and she 
was on the friendliest terms with the 
point-duty men. Often at traffic hold- 
ups they would feed her with pea-nuts 
and let her blow their whistles. Now, 
feeling the loss of her old friends, she 
has fallen into a despondent moult. 


Monsieur Pierre's establishment in 
Bond Street, so long a stronghold of 
Victorian restraint, is being modern- 
ised. I always felt that Monsieur 
Pierre’s window was a model of simple 
good taste; it contained only a silver 


tablet, on which was mounted one 
moustache. The quiet waiting-room, 


with its fine oil painting of Monsieur 
Pierre’s father—-who made a fortune 
out of Piccadilly weepers—has_ in- 
spired confidence in generations of 


| clients. Now all that is to be changed. 


Already the window is filled with 


| bottles of brightly-coloured forcing 


| lotion, arranged in abstract patterns 
after Picasso. 


Monsieur Pierre pooh-poohs the 
i 


| notion that the modern young man 


| cannot grow a fine moustache. 


“We 


| older people,” he said, as he massaged 


my upper lip, “are apt to forget that 


| form and texture are more important 


| than mere length.” 


He does not think 
that cocktails harm the beard, but he 


| deprecates the modern craze for mush- 
| room teas. 


The international Patience contest 


| is drawing big crowds to the Pimlico 


| Round 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| second. 


House. Mr. Wilkinson, the 


| American exponent of the psychic 


shuffle, is still leading, with Mrs. Walla- 
by, the veteran British player, a close 
Mrs. Wallaby lost valuable 
time early in the match when she mis- 
laid her spectacles and played a black 
jack on to a red king. 

_ Mrs. Wallaby attributes her success 
in Patience to regular practice. She 
always has a game in the evening with 
a glass of hot milk before retiring. 
The view that Patience players do not 
make good wives is deeply resented by 
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“I say, Serceant, I CAN’r GET INTO MY HOUSE.” 
“SURE It’S THE RIGHT HOUSE, Sir?” 
“ WELL, IT’S THE RIGHT KEY.” 











Wallaby. ‘There is far too much 
dancing and Atlantic flying among 
women of to-day,” she told me in the 
luncheon interval. ‘‘ Husbands like to 
see their wives playing Patience.” 


On Saturday evening I met Nobel 
Duckweed in a cucumber-bar off 
Shaftesbury Avenue. He looked far 
from well. He told me that he is what 
the doctors call a cucumber subject. 
He has a craving for the fruit, but he 
cannot digest it. “I pay for my salad 
days with salad nights,” he said as he 


called for a portion of the “thinly 

sliced.” 

The cult of the cucumber is a dis- 
quieting feature of modern life. Times 
have changed since CowPER wrote 
those pregnant lines :— 

“To raise the prickly and green-coated gourd, 
So grateful to the palate, is an art .. .” 
Everyone is growing cucumbers 

nowadays. I notice that one of Lon- 

don’s luxury hotels has planted the 

Alpine variety in its window-boxes, 

while in many of the most recherchés 

rendezvous it is possible to pick your 
fruit as it grows upon the stalk. 
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The Problem. 





Tur Committee of the Nursing Association at Little- 
Fiddle-on-the-Green is in a difficulty—and not one that is 
peculiar to itself alone either. In fact it is in two diffi- 
culties: one perennial and one annual. The perennial 
difficulty is—need I say it ?—a lack of funds, and the annual 
difficulty is the necessity of organising some activity by 
which to raise them. 

And do not, I beg you, tell me that this situation is any- 
thing but an absolutely familiar one to every village in 
England. Little- Fiddle -on-the-Green may have its dis- 
tinguishing features (like the water supply, and also the 
extraordinary ideas that the Parish Council has about 
the collection of hard refuse, as they call the familiar 
sardine-tin), but the whole question of raising funds for 
the Nursing Association is one that is perfectly well-known 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. And if 
anybody has found a new way of dealing with it I should 
indeed be glad to hear about it and so would the rest of 
the Committee. 

In the meanwhile I am prepared to bet the whole of my 
overdraft to yours that your procedure is exactly the same 
as our own. 

We—or you—begin with a spurious optimism. 

“Now we all realise that we shall have to make a special 
effort to raise money this summer, and the question is, 
How are we going to do it?” 

There are three answers to this question. 

One is Whist-drive-and-Dance. 

Another is Jumble Sale. 

The third is Garden Fete. 

“Yes,” says the Chair—just as you do yourself, tactfully, 
pleasantly and yet with a tinge of hesitation—‘‘yes. Those 
are all excellent suggestions, of course. On the other hand 
there were a good many whist-drives in the winter, and 
there’s the Tennis Club dance coming on, and the Flower 
Show dance—and isn’t the British Legion getting up a 
dance quite soon?” 

‘“So’s the Women’s Conservative.” 

“Then perhaps 

Well, yes, we all see that. 

“Of course a Jumble Sale is always very popular.” So 
popular, as we all very well know, that all the really good 
jumble was taken for the Vicarage Jumble Sale last month, 
and nothing is left except the three hats, the broken gramo- 
phone records and the blue china cat that didn’t sell and 
had to go back to the box-room at the Vicarage till next 
time. 

As for the Garden Féte, we’ve had it every year for ten 
years, and sometimes we've done well out of it, and other 
times we’ve done less well, and a good deal depends, we 
all agree, on the weather; and of course it’s getting difficult 
to think of new attractions. 

Almost automatically at this stage the familiar sentences 
form themselves in one’s mind: Fortune-Telling (only it 
must be called Palmistry, otherwise it’s against the law), 
Sports for Children, Egg-and-Spoon Race, Clock-Golf if it’s 
at the Vicarage, and Tennis Tournament if it’s at The Court, 
Stalls for fancy-work, lemonade, home-made sweets, and 
baskets, Lucky Draws—here the shadow of the law inter- 
venes again, and the winner will have to pay sixpence so 
that it isn’t a raffle, which is illegal—and of course Tea. 
How well one knows it all! And how extraordinarily well 
everyone else knows it too! And this, of course, rather 
mitigates against its chances of being a terrific success, 
because in these days people simply must have something 
new. People are like that nowadays, we all agree—for- 





getting all about the ancient Athenians who were exactly | 
like that too, and our Vicar’s wife at least ought to remember | 
this and say something about it, but doesn’t. 

Then someone says: “ What about an American Tea?” | 
(Tremendous sensation.) 

Someone else—most probably the present writer— | 
mutters a reference to the Boston Tea-party, but this is 
simply what is called an associative idea and doesn’t count, 
and anyway it’s just as well that nobody asks what the 
Boston Tea-party was, far less at what particular period of 
the world’s history it took place. 

An American Tea, it seems, was once held by a Women’s 
Institute somewhere in Northumberland, or it may have 
been in Radnorshire, but anyway it was a great success. It 
was something quite new. 

And if it was quite new there it would be even newer here, 
(The spirit of this sentiment is much, much clearcr than 
the letter.) 

“Excellent,” says the Chair, full of enthusiasm. 
what exactly is an American Tea?” 

A rather travelled member of the Committce says that 
all the time she was in America they didn’t have tea at all. 
Other meals, yes—all excellent, and she hasn’t a word to 
say against them, but not tea. | 

Somebody else suggests that the rooms in America are 
over-heated, and this mysteriously leads on to War Debts, 
but the Chair naturally recalls us. What about: this 
American Tea ? 

“Well,” says the originator of the suggestion, “at an 
American Tea everybody brings something and everybody | 
takes something away.” 

Further than this definition cannot go. 

Would it really help the Nursing Association ? 





** And 


Well, as to that it’s rather difficult to say, isn’t it? It ; 


might take on, and then again it mightn’t. People like | 
something new, of course, but on the other hand do they 
like what they’re not accustomed to? Judging by the | 
members of the Committee, they do not. 

So that the problem one is left with is that of attracting 
a public that would like something new and yet at the 
same time doesn’t care for what it isn’t accustomed to. 

We shall, I think, solve it by the Garden Féte. Only | 
this year we’re going to call it Ye Olde Elizabethan Fayre, 
and the stalls will be Ye Tudor Shoppes, thus combining | 
the old—I mean olde—and the new. | 

And the Vicarage will have to deal as it thinks best with 
ye old-tyme gramophone records. KE. M. D. 








An Impending Apology. 
“Cabinet met just before midnight following the Government 
banquet to delegates to World Conference. After the meeting it was 
understood that the position was still fluid.”—Ship’s News-Sheet. 





Jollity on the South Coast. 

“HAstincs HAPPINEss CLUB. 

Public Meeting will be held in The Grand Restaurant (facing | 

Hastings Pier), on Monday, June 19th, at 3 p.m., when Mr. Robert 

King will speak on Death and After. Admission free, Silver col- 
lection.” —Advt. in Hastings Paper. 





“FARTHQUAKE AT OPOTIKI. 

“ A fairly sharp earthquake occurred at 2.20 this morning. Later, | 
residents were awakened by a noise like an explosion, which appeared 
to come from the direction of White Island. A rumbling noise con- 
tinued for about 25s.”—-New Zealand Paper. 


Still, the explosion was free. 





“ At Arlington the sport was much better, a party of nine guns | 
bringing down about 190 girls, almost the timit.”—N.Z. Paper. | 


| 
“ Quite the limit,” thought the girls. | 
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Fond Mother. *1°M HAVING ELSIE TAKE UP THE VIOLIN.” 
Friend, “ Burt SHE HAS NO MUSICAL TALENT, HAS SHE?” 
Fond Mother. “Nov YET, BUT SHE HAS SUCH BEAUTIFUL ELBOWS.” 











1 Lirr my hat to you, London River, 
Your noble bridges, your Fairway wide, 
And the ships of the world that move for ever 
On the ebb and flow of your changing tide; 
1 know your wealth and your matchless splendour, 
Your bankments broad and your buildings grand, 
But I give them all ina glad surrender 
For a little stream in the Borderland. 
For, apart from the city’s rush and hustle 
And far from its whirl and ceaseless din, 
Is a tiny river where recd-beds rustle 
And the hills dip down and the fields begin. 


The River. 


On Leaving London. 





It is there where the great grey herons ponder, 
It is there where the wheeling curlews cry, 
And the willows wave to the water yonder 
Where the ousels flit and the brown trout lie. 
So a long good-bye to you, London River, 

With all your pomp and your power and pride! 
Where the ripples run and the foam-flecks quiver 
I shall find a home where the moor-fowl hide; 

For my heart is lost to a mountain daughter 
Who dances down from a heath-clad hill, 

And to-night the croon of my own Aill Water 
Shall bid me sleep and be still. W. H. O. 
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The Horse. 





I was staying at Tulip Farm. The 
afternoon was hot and the flowers and 
gnats at their best. Reclining in a deck- 
chair, with a handkerchief over my face, 
I felt that the world was pleasant. 

Then came the farmer’s wife. 

“Tam going over to Swaggersham 
to sce a sick aunt,” she said. “If it 
rains while I am gone, will you please 
put the horse in the kitchen? ” 

I mumbled a sleepy assent, glad that 
it was she, and not I, that had a sick 
aunt on such a warm afternoon. She 
had vanished behind the pig-sty before 
I grasped the significance of her words. 
Then, glancing at the bony quadruped 
who was eating flies in the adjoining 
meadow, I fervently hoped that it 
would remain fine. 

Half-an-hour later I was awakened 
by a large spot of rain which fell with 
devilish precision on my nose. I rose 
quickly from my chair and crept warily 
towards the horse, wondering why such 
a hardy-looking animal should need to 
be sheltered from the elements in the 
kitchen. 

The horse seemed to wonder too. 

After trampling over a cucumber- 
frame and bed of purple thingummies, 
I at last managed to get him as far as 
the door. I tried to urge him in head- 
first. Then I tried to back him. I 
have always heard that backing horses 
is a mug’s game. It is. 

The horse and I were both wet 
through, and then I had an inspiration. 
Over the fireplace was a picture of a 
young jady in a large hat and a frilly 
dress feeding a horse with a lump of 
sugar. I saw at once that, if my horse 
was as fond of sugar as the animal in 
the picture, the problem was solved. 

The kitchen table was laid for tea, 
and right in the centre was a huge 
basin of lump-sugar. Taking a lump 
between my fingers I held it tantalis- 
ingly within a few inches of the horse’s 
nose. The ruse succeeded only too 
well. The animal leapt forward, 
grabbed the lump from my hand and 
then kicked the table over so that he 
could get at the contents of the basin. 

When the farmer’s wife came back 
she behaved most unreasonably. 
Seemed to think that I had invited 
the wretched animal into the kitchen 
to have a romp with it. 

“But,” I said with dignity, “ you 
asked me to bring the beastly beast 
into the kitchen if it rained. . . .” 

She pointed dramatically through 
the window. Outside wasa wooden ercc- 
tion, lavishly decorated with pyjamas 
and other lingerie. 


“ Oh, that horse!” I said. “I see.” 


At the Play. 


“PROSCENIUM” (GLOBE). 

Mr. Ivor Noverto here pursues his 
studies in the strange world which lies 
behind the proscenium of the theatre 
and counts, as his experience may well 
entitle him to count, upon the con- 
tinued interest of an inquisitive, hero- 
worshipping world in its queer inhab- 
itants. This is the story of the happy 
marriage of a romantic youth (Mr. 
Ivor NovELLo) and a virtuous lady of 
the theatre some twelve years his 
senior who had rejected with regretful 
firmness—weighing her career and her 








A UNITED FAMILY. 


Mr. Ivor NoveEt.o. 
Miss Fay Compton. 


Gray Raynor 
Norma (his wife). 
Lady Raynor (his 


mother) . Miss ZENA Dare. 


honest reluctance to injure a_ sup- 
posedly devoted wife against her not 
too ardent inclinations—the advances 
of his father during the Great War. 
“Something of me will always love 
you,” says the iron-grey colonel with 
the prophetic discernment of one about 
to die on the trenched field (Mr. Ivor 
NoveELLo—to prove that he can do 


more than impersonate Mr. Ivor 
NoveELLo). This in a prologue. The 


author in his romantic way proceeds to 
show us the fulfilment of this prophecy. 

A fine talent, great beauty, consider- 
able business capacity, unusual in- 
dustry and drive, single-minded devo- 
tion to the art of the theatre, which she 
thinks of as a place apart from the 
world and best kept out of contact 
with it (anold-fashioned view), have put 
Norma Matthews (Miss Fay Compton) 





at the head of her profession. She is ag 
chaste (or as cold, say her more critica] 
intimates to explain this to them inex. 
plicable phenomenon) as she is success. 
ful. Not until she has fallen in love 
with young Gray Raynor and, after 
conscientiously pointing out the notori- 
ous hazards when a maid of thirty. 
eight marries a youth of twenty-six, 
has accepted him, does she find out, 
a speaking likeness notwithstanding, 
that young Raynor is the son of her 





old admirer. He has changed his name | 
to accommodate his stepfather (and | 


his author). Not fortunately any com. 
plication of consanguinity, but a sense 
of the incongruity of such a mating 


induces her sadly to withdraw her | 


promise. But the boy will have none of 


it. What has age to do with love—an | 
ancient cry of impetuous inexperienced 


youth living in the present. 
But it is not this common hazard 


which threatens the happiness of Norma | 
and Gray, but the sinister snakes, am. | 


bition and professional jealousy. Young 
Gray had, it seems, as an under. 
graduate impressed the distinguished 


critic of The Times as Romeo in an |} 


0.U.D.S. production. Tired of being 
known as Mr. Matthews he goes into 
independent management. His. star 
rises swiftly as his consort’s 
slowly but surely. 
tion. But love survives even this. It 
survives too the shameless wooing of 
the young Romeo by the young Juliet, 


falls | 


A thorn-set situa. | 


| 
} 
| 
i 
| 


Eunice Manners (Miss Dororny Boy | 
deputising competently for Miss Joan | 
Barry), a horrible (and scarce credible) | 


young woman whom the hero takes 
oceasion to denounce in good round 
dog-breeding terms 
cleverest young authors always seem 
to enjoy. 

I can’t quite make out why the inter- 





est in the situation which was quickened | 


and held in the earlier scenes seemed to 
sag in the middle and never quite to 
recover. Was it that Miss Fay Comp- 
TON played her part of the gradually 
deflated heroine with a too conscienti- 
ous sincerity—deflation is an uninter- 


esting process to watch—and that this | 


sincerity was a little too serious for the 


general light and sentimental structure | 


of the picce? In itself it was unques- 


tionably a performance of genuine con- | 


sistency and integrity. 


I found Mr. | 


NovEL.Lo’s hero more attractive in bis | 
lighter and more mischievous moments. | 


The ardours and the resolute fidelity of 
the paragon hero he seemed not quite to 
get over to us. Miss ZENA Dare as the 
hero’s fond mother, adept in the art of 


dropping the brick with a resounding | 
smack, amused us, though I think the | 


author had provided her with too many 
bricks. I liked Mr. Henry Crocker $ 





an exercise our | 
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devotion to professional duty. 
KENETH KEN t's little study of 
an American entrepreneur who 
“says it all” so very fully and 
emotionally and boringly, seemed 
to me a brilliant piece of char- 
acterisation—and the part to be 





Alin. sociated 





well-invented by the author. The 
play has many amusing lines 
and deft pieces of stage-contriv- 
ia al 
ance ls 


*Eicur Betts” (DucHEss). 

All those who have run out 
of petrol in the middle of the 
Sahara will know just how the 
crew of the full-rigged ship, 
Combermere, were feeling as they 
lay becalmed five hundred miles 
from Rio, about as idle as a 
painted bus upon a_ painted 
desert. 

Tempers fray quickly in the 
Doldrums, and that of Captain 
Dale was a quick frayer. He 
was aware that, to his owner, 
lack of wind was a thin excuse 
for being overdue, and in ad- 


for Marjorie, his owner’s fetch- 
ing daughter, because recently, 
while still a promising young 
mate, he had married her. His 
immediate promotion to the 
command of the Combermere 
had swelled his head, deepened 
his thirst and brought a cer- 
tain bitterness to the heart of 
Ormrod, a decent and compe- 
tent sailorman who had been 
due for the command, but 
stayed on as first mate. The 
difficulty of Ormrod’s position 
was doubled by the fact that 
| as well as for the Combermerc 
he had hoped for Marjorie, 
whom Dale had brought to sea 
| with him. 

| And so the curtain rises on as 
| rousing a maritime drama as 
| we have seen for a long time. 
| The scene throughout is the 
| Captain’s saloon of the Comber- 
| mere. A large calendar, which 
| stands at August 17, 1914, has 
| 





| significance for us, but not as yet for 


| the becalmed ship. 


| Returning from a more than usually 
blasphemous afternoon on the poop, 
Dale found Ormrod sitting at tea with 
Marjorie, and this led first to a matri- 








faithful old dog of a manager, Henry, 
and in the relations of Norma and old 
Henry Jarvice the author gives us a 
pleasant picture of stage loyalties and 


dition he could, and repeatedly did, 
empty a whisky-bottle in what even 
for the London stage were par figures. 
As aresult he may fairly be said to 
have lacked charm; which was sad 


monial squabble in which she stood 
up to him bravely, and then, in her 
absence, to a scrap which left all-in 
wrestling far behind amongst the other 


Mr. parlour-games. Dale had just missed 
“/S 

a 
* — 


A STORM 
Ormrod 7% 
Dale 


DURING 
Mr. 
Mr. 


A CALM. 
Harry WiLcoxon. 
REGINALD TATE. 


Ormrod with an empty bottle when the 
news was brought to them, signalled 
from a passing steamer, that England 
was at war with Germany. Dramatic 
curtain. 





“PASS THE 
Ormrod 
Gerhardt 
Steward 


REVOLVER, PLEASE, STEWARD.” 
Mr. Harry WItcoxon. 
Mr. Grorce Toren. 
Mr. CHartes LEFEAUX. 


Dale pulled himself together suffi- 
ciently to propose a toast, with his wife 
and his two officers, to the Navy, and 
unfortunately went on proposing it, so 
that when the delegation of German 
seamen came to ask if they could be 








dropped at Rio (a pretty unreasonable 
request) they found him drunk and 
abusive. But they returned a little 
later, having stolen the officers’ re- 
volvers, and this time took over the 


ship. A huge German seaman 
named Gerhardt was elected cap- 
tain, a post which he filled very 
well, enforcing rigid discipline: 
but he needed a navigator, and 
Ormrod, faced with banishment 
forrard or steering the ship 
agreed to the latter course so that 
he could look after Marjorie. 

It was a humiliating arrange- 
ment, but it would have worked 
well enough under Gerhardt if, in 
a fit of hysteria, Dale had not 
seized a revolver, killed him and 
been killed immediately himself. 
Crisis, and you will agree, a 
sufficiently arresting ‘one: three 
prisoners, one a woman, and out- 
side a brutal and _licentious 
sailory with the three revolvers 
anda rapidly decreasing quantity 
of alcohol. The last Act is as 
exciting as you could wish. It 
contains a rain-storm of an in- 
tensity which must cause nightly 
concern to the Water Board, and 
its thrills are very neatly devised. 


This is Drama with a capital D, and 
I think it should make most theatre- 
goers sit well back in their seats. There 
are patches in the First Act, mainly 
the threshing out of the relationship 


between Marjorie and Ormrod, 
when the play itself grows a 
trifle becalmed; but they are 
soon over. 

Acting, good. Mr. REGINALD 
TATE takes the honours as Dale, 
a finely - characterised study 
which he never overdoes; Miss 
KATHLEEN O'REGAN makes a 
satisfactory Marjorie,and Orm- 
rod is played cleverly by Mr. 
Harry Witcoxon. Mr. GEoRGE 
THORPE deserves special men- 
tion for his brief but admir- 
able Gerhardt, who carried his 
new dignity so well. 

Landlubbers invariably fall 
between two binnacles when 
they try to be smart about 
ocean-life, but I cannot help 
wondering if Mr. Percy Manp- 
LEY is right in allowing only 
three revolvers to a whole ship’s 
armoury. No rifles? What 
about a little cannon on the 
poop? Eric. 








Drink Empire Wine. 


“Tf you inspect the factory, you enter 
first the crushing room, where the grapes 
fresh from the vineyards, the railway trucks 
and the scales are put into the first wine- 














presses.” —South African Paper. 
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MAGNIFICENT FAILURES IN HISTORY. 
Kinc ALFRED TRIES TO INVENT A WRIST-WATCH. 








A Song of “ Garbage.” 


In a world that is mad, stark and staring, according to 
dolorous Deans, 

When we’re faced with the problem of squaring our ends 
with our limited means, 

There seems to be room for a witness, however uncouthly 
he sings, 

Who aims at restoring the fitness inherent in commonplace 
things. 

I protest that no vanity flatters my soul into wishing to mix 

Myself up with the intricate matters engaging the Sixty 
and Six, 

Such vast economical questions I leave to the ROTHERMERE 


Press, 
Preferri offer s estions for i vith | f 
referring to proffer suggestions for coping with puzzles o 
dress. 


I make no appeal to my sisters and brothers who openly shun 

All clothes, and accumulate blisters and tan as they bathe 
in the sun; 

While freely their courage admitting, to others I offer this 
rhyme 

Which urges the duty of fitting our garb to the place and 
the time. 

On the coast of remote Coromandel, the populous wharfs 
of Hong-Kong 

It is well to be shod with the sandal or swathed in the 
silky sarong; 

They ‘re rightin the desert for PHiLBy or under a tropical sky, 

But they never look well with a trilby in Peckham’s 
immaculate Rye. 


I wouldn’t presume to upbraid you for buying your suits 
from a peg, 

Though in ready-made garments arrayed, you may be a 
most excellent egg; 

But remember, est modus in rebus, and when you've a 
stall for the play 

Don’t carry an opera Gibus when trousered in flannels of 
grey. 

Be smart when attired for an outing or bent on composing 
an ode, 

But refrain from the folly of flouting the cardinal maxims 
of mode; 

And if from the links to a wedding you hasten, don’t enter 
the doors 

Of the church without previously shedding your bright 
terra-cotta plus-fours. 


This also applies to the clothing or binding of popular books, 

Since readers are prompted to loathing or lured into love 
by their looks; 

So, authors, be bland and endearing, ‘tis folly to grab or 
to smash ; 

Limp lambskin may gain you a hearing denied to crude 
crimson and crash. 


To conclude, if natandi libido impels you to rise with the 
lark 

And hurry to Lansspury’s Lido, go suitably clad through 
the Park; 

Open-work is for open-air dramas, skin-robes may be worn 
at the Ring, 


But don’t give pi-jaws in pyjamas, it robs them of half of’ 


their sting. C. L. G. 
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Ring Steward. “Woa! Woa! 
Little Man. “ THE Pony, Sir.” 


. 
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WHO’s TAKING CHARGE 
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OF YOU, MY LITTLE MAN?” 


























Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Crises and Anecdotes. 

Lord Riddell’s War Diary (NICHOLSON AND WATSON, 21/-) 
is the day-to-day record of the man who, as the recognised 
link between Government and Press, may indeed some- 
| times have said more than he knew, but always knew rather 
| fascinatingly more than he said. Nearly all the leading 
| figures of the War as it was fought in England enjoyed 
| Lord -RippELv’s hospitality and confided to his diary’s 
| perfect discretion their immediate .intention to resign, 
receiving in return a little sympathetic agreement, a little 
wise encouragement and the excellent advice to get on with 
their job. Admiral FisHER is much in these pages, and 
KITCHENER confessing he has not had time to read FRENCH’S 
despatches, and BaLrour and Bonar Law and Carson; 
but more especially is this volume an intimately informed 
recital of the daily doubts and resolutions, triumphs and 
| human weaknesses of Mr. Luoyp GrorcE. Oscillating 
| dramatically between triviality and terror—between a 
“ | bourgeois Welshman “singing with great vigour songs of 

| the Victorian era” and a Prime Minister weighted with in- 
| tolerable burdens of tragedy—it presents a succession of War 
incidents which, whether grave or gay, amazing or merely 
deplorable, are always relevant to a statement of the case. 


| 
| 
| 
j 


London Disparaged. 
The caged man, unlike the caged bird, has luckily the 
power to change his note and protest how uncomfortable 















he is behind his gilded and even be-groundselled bars. 
There are, of course, recognisable echoes of Wold Without 
End in Mr. H. J. Masstnauam’s London Scene (Coppen- 








SANDERSON, 10/6), but the note here is on the whole a | 
eritical one, the kind of note I should Javish myself on a | 
capital so unthrifty of its past, so improvident of its future. | 


Neither past nor future, however, enters into Mr. Massrne- 
HAM’S main design. He takes twelve months to survey the 


present—not as a connoisseur selecting the best but as an | 


analyst sampling the representative. He will tell you why 
the ducks of St. James’s Park know more about food than 
the habitués of the nearest Corner House, and the precise 
effect of tariffs on the flower-stalls of Covent Garden. He 
finds the capital equally sordid at work and play, and 


maintains that its brazen prosperity—now felicitously | 
departing—is considerably uglier than the extremes of its | 


decrepitude. Altogether a very sound and muscular trounc- | 


ing, mitigated—for the onlooker at any rate—by the admir- | 


able idealism of the trouncer. 





Visitors in Ireland. 


A good many books have been written about rich old | 
gentlemen who, after being nearly stifled by expectant | 


heirs, have willed away their money maliciously; and a 


good many more, all bursting with knock-about fun, have | 


borne similar titles to Mr. Jiggins of Jigginstown (GOLLANCZ, 
7/6). But Lady Lonerorp has a twisty humour: over and 
over again, when she puts a cliché into the mouth of one of 


her characters, out pops a mot juste in apt comment on some | 
The whole joy of her book is that the | 


futility or other. 
wit lurks and that the reader is bound to turn explorer 
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for fear some point escapes him. The 
visit of the three Jigginses (the mother 
whose mind is a sort of pigeon-hole for 
pedigrees; her daughter Geraldine, a 
good ogler of the main chance, and 
Hugo, who is simply a fool and who 
ruins his mother’s hopes of wealth every 
time he speaks) is not long or comfort- 
able, for Mr. Jiggins outwits them all 
in the most scholarly and eccentric 
way. But the plot does not really 
matter when one can listen (I cannot 
think of another word because Lady 
LoNGFORD almost makes one hear her 
people) to the conversations. 





The Academic Murderer. 

Two blended interests enrich 

An Oxford Tragedy’s construction: 
One is a murder mystery which 

Will baffle experts in deduction ; 
The other deftly brings to view 

The University ascetic 
Whose link with violence hitherto 

Has been entirely theoretic. 


St. Thomas’s assembled dons 
Are talking crime—its implications, 
Its patho-psychic pros and cons— 
When crime disrupts their lucubra- 
tions; 

A pistol in the Dean’s own room 
Bumps off a fellow of the College 
And brings the theorists with a zoom 
Down to the tracks of common 

knowledge. 


One of the sages laid his plan 
And did the deed; but which and 
wherefore ? 
The secret J. C. MAsTERMAN 
Must tell you—that is what he’s 
there for: 

But this Ill say, the dons all fail 
To disentangle or unearth it. 
(GoLLANCZ, who has the book 

sale 
Asks 7,6 for it. 





for 


It’s worth it.) 


“Now THAT 
SUMMER CAMP 


To see an eternity of Ireland in an ov IT.” 


hour and read the history of a nation —— 





Herr 
DETERMINED 


HitLER HAS 
THAT 


NAZIS GO INTO 
SLIGHTEST SUSPICION 


BANNED 
THERE SHALL 


NUDISM 
NOT BE 


ALL 
THE 


GOOD 








in the fortunes of a single clan, beg, borrow or purchase 
Sir Micharn O’Dwyer’s ardent, balanced and well- 
informed account of The O’Dwyers of Kilnamanagh 
(Murray, 10/6). This could so easily have relied on 
the picturesqueness of its notable figures to become a 
Homeric genealogy—figures such as the seventeenth-cen- 
tury bishop who was captured by Moors and ransomed by 
a Huguenot, and the five eighteenth-century brothers who 
fought under the standards of France, Spain, Russia and 
Austria. But true to a design at once more modest and more 
impressive, the story is the story of the sept and its hundred 
square miles of Tipperary: the story of its clan spirit broken 
by Norman feudalism, Cromwellian plantations and Vic- 
torian evictions, its hereditary faith at issue with Puritan- 
ism; and these two loyalties and disciplines (as the writer 
sees them) the natura] foundations for a contented and law- 
abiding country. It is interesting to note how much the 
Land Act of 1870 did to restore the primeval order; and Sir 





MIcHAEL’S chapter on ultimate issues should clinch his 
book’s claims to a widespread and sympathetic hearing. 





A Disillusioned Diplomat. 

In November, 1918, Mr. Harontp NicoLtson was a 
youngish member of the Foreign Office, preoccupied with 
the problem of the Strumnitza enclave. Since then, with 
the inevitable increment of years, he has acquired a more 
comprehensive outlook on cities and men and an assured 
place in literature. The first, as he admits, he owes in 
part to his experiences during the peace negotiations at 
Paris, quorum pars by no means minima, and it may be 
that the drafting of memoranda at the Majestic helped to 
develop the gift of terse and lucid exposition so signally 
displayed in Peacemaking, 1919 (ConsTaBuE, 18/-). This 
book, put forward as a warning to future diplomats, is 
flattering to no one concerned. “A study in fog,” Mr. 
NICOLSON calls it, and despairs of conveying in cold prose 
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“that sense of rict in a parrot-house.” “I am describing 
what was, in fact, not a Conference, but a very serious 
illness.” But while censuring the duality of motive, the 
lack of coherent plan and synthetic vision which hampered 
the negotiators, he knows too much to minimise their 
appalling difficulties. Towards Witson, whose Fourteen 
Points he had welcomed as the chapters of a new evangel, 
he displays a drastic and regretful sympathy. 


The Genius cf Elgar. 

Many years ago one of the best of our musical critics 
described ELGAR as a modern Melchisedek—in the sense 
that he was “without descent,” speaking musically, and 
belonged to no school. Mr. Basi Matng, in his eloquent 
and admirably-written study, Elgar, His Life and Works 
(BELL, 2 Vols., 14/- net cach), makes it abundantly clear 
that he owed much to his father, a most competent 
musician, and perhaps even more to his mother, a women 
of wide reading and fine literary tastes. None the less he 
was largely aulodidact, as the Germans say, and beyond a 
few lessons in the violin from PoLLitzER, a pupil of Born, 


mention a surviving novelist of undeniable distinction but | 
also, it would seem, of other qualities less admirable, jy | 
the pages devoted to whom there is a sensible diminution 
of Mr. MARSHALL’s customary and characteristic geniality, 
But this is only a soupcon of bitters to add an extra savour 
to a most appetising dish. 





Pace. 

The firm and dignified reply of the M.C.C. Committee to 
the Australian Board of Control, at any rate, clears the air 
as regards the question of “leg-theory” bowling. In Body. 
Line? (ELKIN MaTHEws AND Marror, 5/-) Mr. H. Larwoop 
says, ‘My conscience is absolutely clear that I have never 
bowled at any batsman, and I know that I never shall.” 
The statement is natural enough, but it is really superfluous, | 
for to imagine that Mr. JARDINE would have countenanced | 
such an assault is supremely ridiculous. Mr. LArwoop’s 
hook is a straightforward account of strenuous cricket, in 
which the duel between Mr. BRADMAN and himself takes a 
prominent place. Mr. ARTHUR MaILey’s And then Came Lar. | 
wood (Joun Lang, 5/-) is in a lighter vein, but is in conse- 





JOACHIM’S master, hel 
never had any regular | 
schooling in the art! 
which he has so conspic- | 
uously adorned. From } 
his earliest years he! 
seems to have had an | 
uncanny capacity for | 
reading scores at sight. 

Mr. Martnr’s account of | 
his astonishing career | 
per aspera ad astra is a} 
most engaging example 
of mitigated hero-wor- 
ship. The author of the 
famous “ Enigma ” vari- | 
ations is here revealed | 
as being himself an enig- | 
matic character. Mr. 
Maine has no doubt of | 
ELGAR’S commanding | 
genius, but discusses his | 
shortcomings of temper | 
with pe rfect candour. 


“You “11 


Victim. 
LOOKING LIKE THIS ON THE RADIATOR.” 


KNOW THE 





quence no less attractive. 
On page 7 the initials 
underneath one of his 
delightful caricatures re- 


quire alteration from | 
“L.C. H.” to “R.C.N.” | 
Whereas Mr. MAiLey 


and Mr. LARWoop apply 
themselves mainly to 
Test matches, Mr. J. B. 
Hosps, in The Fight for | 
the Ashes, 1932-3 (Har. | 
RAP, 8/6), gives “a criti- 
cal account of the whole | 
tour.” In his concluding | 
and most interesting 
chapter he condemns 
‘leg-theory” bowling 
without reserve. All of 
these books pay tribute 
to Mr. JARDINE’S cap- 
taincy, condemn the ob- 
jectionable practice of 
+ barracking, and contain 


CAR ALL RIGHT. THERE’S A LADY 








Yet along with a “prickly impatience” there emerge from this 
recital evidences of his readiness to accept and act on 
criticism, notably from his devoted friend JAEGER, an 
indomitable perseverance and an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Mr. Mamne speaks truly of his own work 
as a labour of love, but it is not disfigured by idolatry. 


A. M. Remembers. 
came down from Cambridge, where he com- 
menced author in the Granta under “ RupIE” LEHMANN, 
Mr. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL has done many things besides 
writing his excellent novels, his Simple Stories and the 
delectable chronicles of the Birdikin Family. As a literary 
journalist he has drunk beer with BELLoc and CHESTERTON 
and tapped the Pierian spring with the graver GossE. As 
a special correspondent he has visited the Antipodes and 
the Western world. He has accompanied MELBA on the 
piano, collaborated in a serial with Lord NorTHCLIFFE, and 
spent a week as a patient in a maternity home. Clearly, 
therefore, his memories were worth recording, and Out and 
About (Murray, 10/6) is indeed a book worth reading, a 
book both gracious and witty. Many noteworthy figures 





Since he 


come into the story, from the oddities of Fleet Street to 
such Olympians as ConrapD and HENRY JAMES, not to 


bountiful crops of illustrations and statistics, good brows- 
ing for all lovers of the game. 


The Wrong Man. 

Favourably disposed as I am to the less sanguinary type 
of sensational fiction I found The Body in the Silo (HoppER 
AND SToucuTon, 7/6) remarkably to my taste. The im- 
pression, however, must not be given that Father Ronatp 
A. Knox has shied away from murder, it is merely that the | 
crime is so neatly contrived that his readers will never | 
feel themselves dripping, as it were, in gore. When Miles | 
Bredon, private detective to an insurance company, was | 
cajoled by his wife into joining a vulgarian house-party he | 
was at once conscious of a peculiar atmosphere. And in | 
almost less than no time the party was minus one of its | 
guests. To reveal more is to give away possessions that | 
belong to Father Knox and not to me, but I can say that 
his tale is both sound on its mysterious side and also provo- 
cative of quict chuckles. As a profession for fastidious | 
people Bredon’s cannot be recommended. | 











“The competitors from Limerick are so large that the G.S.R. | 
Co. are prepared to run a special train.”—Jrish Paper. 


| 
Fat as butter they are. | 
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BERNARD PARTRIDGE 








THE INVALID. 


‘How is he, Nurse?” said the Caller eagerly. “Any better to-day?” 

“Well, I won’t go so far as to say that. But keeping up wonderfully when you consider what he has 
been through.” 

“ Anyway, he has a nice cheerful room. I always say there’s nothing like a museum for light and air.” 

m ; J, ms ° oo “ « Y rn 1 ° ? 

It’s going to be called after him when he leaves,” said the Nurse. The Geological Museum, you know. 

‘LT see,” said the Caller. “In memory of the rocks he left behind him. Has the doctor been to-day?” 

“ Doctor, indeed! Why, the whole room is full of specialists every morning! ‘There has never been such 
a consultation since the beginning of time. Doctors from Germany, France, America, Spain, Poland, 
Scandinavia 

At this moment a hoarse chuckle came from the Patient’s bed. 

“ Doctors from everywhere you can think of!” he cried. “ 
jolly good fellows,’ he began to sing wheezily— 





Except poor little Panama. ‘For they are 


‘For they are jolly good fellows, 
For they are jolly good fe-el-lows, 
And so say all of them!’ 


And so say IJ, of course,” he added. “Except that every now and then they run off to see some other patient, 
or start disputing in a corner about what is the matter with me.” 

“Doctors are like that,” said the Caller. “But don’t excite yourself, old man. ... What zs the matter 
with him, Nurse, by the way?” 

“ Chiefly a kind of sinking feeling,” she said, “in the region of the commodity prices, if you know where 
that is. It makes him feel cheap, if you understand what I mean, so that parts of him don’t function properly. 
That ’s the diagnosis, anyway. But about the remedy there does seem to be a certain difference of opinion. 
Dr. Cordial Hull says——” 

“CoRDELL,” corrected the Patient. 
“T’m sorry,” said the Nurse. “Dr. CorpEtt HULL says that if his currencies 
“Don’t let her go into all that,” grunted the Patient from the bed. “It simply makes my head reel. 


























| 





| enormous thermometer marked AGENDA—"“ underneath the tongue, if you please.” 
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Look at the medicines I’ve got;” and he pointed to the row of bottles above him, which certainly did seem to 
bear the most extraordinary labels. There was one, for instance, marked “Tar. Red. a few drops daily.” 

“IT ’ve never even heard of red tar,” said the Caller. ; 

“Tt means Reduction of Tariffs,” said the Patient; “but goodness knows whether it’s going to do me any 
good, or whether they ‘ll even let me take it. Some of them say my tariffs are swollen in one place and not 
prominent enough in others. But bless their hearts, they ’re doing all they can, and their bedside manner js 
simply beautiful! Dr. DoLtruss now. There’s a man after my own heart. And Dr. Benes. He’s a boy.” 

“ But where do you feel the pain most?” interjected the Caller. 

“It’s an all-overish sensation. A kind of general lassitude and debility. I don’t seem to want to get to 
work or get busy again, though Heaven knows there’s a lot that needs to be done. If you could see the files 
in my office x5 

And here the Patient half sat up in bed, and then sank back again with a groan. 
“I think we must take the temperature again,” said the Nurse, coming back into the room with an | 








. . . . | 
The Caller watched in silence until the instrument was removed. | 


“ Quite satisfactory,” she said. “And now we will take the medicine, I think.” | 
So saying she poured out a generous dose from a very large bottle marked “ Mur. ENp. Tontc,” murmuring, | 
“They all say I can give him as much of this as he can possibly take.” | 
“What’s ‘Mur. Enp.’?” asked the Caller. | 
“Mutual Endeavour,” said the Nurse. | 
“And I like it,” said the Patient after imbibing deeply with a gurgling sound. “It sends a warm glow | 


: through the whole frame. ‘For they are jolly good fellows,” he began again in quavering tones. “‘ For they | 


| you see,” she explained, “when the Doctors return.” 





are jolly good fellows.’” . . . 
“IT think,” said the Nurse austerely, “it’s almost time we took our little nap. So that he can be quite fresh, | 


A thought struck the Caller. 

“Is he allowed to read?” he inquired. 

“ He likes being read to,” she answered; “it takes his mind away from brooding on his troubles. 1t’s the | 
Will to Get Well Again that we want to induce, so Dr. AVENOL says. Such a nice man.” 

“Then,” said the Caller, “I have an idea. Read him this.” 

And with a flourish he produced his 


One Hundred and Cighty-Fourth Volume. 
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